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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY: 
(Continued from page 515.) 


17th of 6th mo. 1794, my dear mother thus 
writes from Enniscorthy. 

“Though my bodily strength, as thou knowest, 
is not great, I have cause to be thankful that the 
tabernacle is so supported as that th work of 
the day is, I humbly trust, advanei “herein 
[ have peace so far in the presé embassy. 
The lines fall not in pleasant places, _+ heritage 
is not goodly, and if we visit the-s,2u it must 
be in the prison house, where it too generally 
lies. We attended Forest Meeting on first day, 
which was large and remarkably exercising to 


us, but through merciful assistance our minds | 


obtained relief : we had a season of religious re- 
tirement in the evening in Jacob Goff’s family, 
at whose hospitable mansion we lodged and were 
affectionately entertained. 

“ Feeling about the inhabitants of Taghmon, 


a little town through which we passed, but where | 


no room sufficiently large was to be found, they 
were invited to our Meeting House about half a 
mile distant ; and on second day forenoon we 
assembled with a considerable number of the 
military, and others of different descriptions, 
who conducted themselves with solid attention, 
and through divine mercy it proved a memora- 
ble time. There was sensible liberty in declar- 
ing, and willingness to receive, the testimony of 
truth. At the conclusion some books were dis- 
tributed, with which the people seemed so pleased 
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addressed the following letter to a gentleman who 
had attracted her notice after a public meeting 
at Ross, which, with a few extracts from one he 
wrote to her in reply, it is thought may prove 
both acceptable and instructive to some readers. 


Dear Friend, 


“Strange as it may appear for one who has 
no acquaintance with thee, to address thee-in 
this manner, I feel persuaded that it will not be 
altogether unacceptable to thee, when I tell thee 
it proceeds from an apprehension that it may 
conduce to my peace ; and seems pointed out as 
the best means to throw off some of the feelings 
which have attended my mind when thou hast 
been presented to my view. It was I conceive, 
the drawing cords of gospel love that influenced 
my heart to pay the present visit to these paris; 


and not satisfied with coming to see how my 


brethren fared, I have been sensible, since en- 
tering into the field of labor herein, of the ex- 
tension of the heavenly Father’s love to His 
family universally; and have been engaged, 
with my beloved companion, to appoint Meetings 
of a more general kind than such as are usually 
held when our Society is the only object. It was 
one of this nature at which thou, with many 
others, wast present on this day week at Ross. 
I knew not, by information or otherwise, who, 
or of what description any then assembled were ; 
but I did at that season believe that there were 
present, one, or more, in whom the deeply im- 
portant query had been raised, ‘ What is truth 2” 
and for such, a travail was excited=jn' my heart, 


‘that they might patiently wait for, and be in- 


disputably favéred with, such an answer from 
Him who can administer it, as might fully settle 
and establish them in the way of righteousness 
and peace. In the class already described I 
heard after Meeting thy name; and passing by 
thee on second day morning on the quay, 1 was 
so sensible of the extendings of gospel love 
towards thee, that I thought I should have liked 


that we saw several reclining on the grass as we | just to tell thee so much, and admanish to faith- 


passed by the fields, employed in reading them. 
Oh! that my heart may thankfully remember 
this favor, added to many others, and be engaged 
resignedly to pay those vows made in the day 
of trouble ; for long indeed have I seen that sac- 
rifices of this nature would be required at my 
hands. 

Before leaving Enniscorthy, my dear mother 


fulness to the monitions of pure truth inwardly 
revealed. I have this evening been so sensible 
of the renewing of this, I trust rightly inspired 
solicitude, that while nature covets rest after a 
day of toil, I am secking refreshment to my 
spirit in thus saluting thee. And believing it to 
be of the utm:st consequence that we should 
singly attend to, and obediently follow, the light 
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which maketh manifest, it is in my heart to say 
unto thee, dear friend, stand open to its unerring 
discoveries, and believe in its infallible teachings; 
for as this disposition prevails in us, we shall be 
instructed in all things appertaining to life and 
salvation. Yea, if no inferior medium conveyed 
any thing fully satisfactory, or sufficient to 
obviate the difficulties presenting to our view, I 
am persuaded from a degree of certain experi- 
ence, that in this school of inward attention 
greater proficiency may be made in true and 
saving knowledge, than will be the case in a far 
longer space whilst our views are outward ; as 


by ever so great exertion of the mental powers, | 


things viewed in the light and eye of reason 


only may be decided ina very erroneous manner. | 
Man, however enabled to write or speak on the 


most important points, can only help to convince 
the judgment and inform the understanding, 
but the divine principle wherewith we are mer- 
cifully favored, operates in a far more powerful 


manner ; it not only speaks in us the intelligible | 


language of conviction, but, whilst it discovers 
the reality, puts us in possession of it, and con- 
veys such a soul-satisfying virtue that it allays 
the thirst for every inferior stream. Herve that 
water being partaken of which Christ the in- 
dwelling fountain administers, we go not thither 
to draw,—namely to that spot whence we de- 
rived something, but not fully adequate to the 
desire or thirst excited ; because we feel, that 
whosoever drinketh of this unmixed spring 7¢t 7s 


tn him a well of water, springing up into ever- | 


lasting life. 


“ Now, dear friend, what my mind feels deep- | 


ly solicitous for is, that this may be thy favored 
experience ; that the substantial part of true 


religion may be richly inherited by thee; that) 


being a witness of the inward and spiritual bap- 


tism, as the door of initiation into the church, | 


the mystical body of Christ, thou mayest become 
thereby a partaker, at the spiritual table, of the 
soul-sustaining ‘ bread of life,’ and be nourished 
with the wine of the heavenly kingdom, com- 
prehending the communion of saints, and being, 
through the power of truth, sanctified through- 
out body, soul and spirit, participate everlasting- 
ly of the treasures of the Lord’s house ; so de- 
sireth the heart of thy truly well-wishing friend, 


Mary Dvuptey. 


“ Respected Friend, 


“For so I must call you, your very unexpect- 
ed and highly welcome letter was delivered to 
me last Saturday evening. Just before I received 
it my mind was engaged on divine subjects, and 
on some particulars relative to which your letter 
seemed as a messenger from heaven: as such 
indeed I received it, and have been greatly af- 
fected by it; and from the altar of my heart I 
return praise and thanksgiving to that adorable 
Being who has, in numerous instances, shewn 





| His kind, providential care of my poor soul. 
| And you, my much esteemed friend in the gos- 
' pel, as an ambassadress of Christ, and a messen- 
ger of the Lord to me for good, I salute with my 
‘heartfelt and grateful acknowledgments. 

| Through your ministry I received of the 
baptizing power of Christ ; it quickened my soul, 
it reached, melted, and tendered my heart, and 
refreshed me as with the dew of heaven. Those 
feelings we cannot bring upon ourselves ; it is 
the Lord only, either by Himself immediately, 
or His agent or agents sent with power from on 
high, that can effect such things. The earnest 
solicitude raised in you to write to me, the re- 
freshment and comfort I received from your let- 
ter, my state pointed out in your sermon, the 
effect it had on my dear children and myself, all 
declare unto me the finger of the Lord in this 
| matter, and that you have come unto us ‘ in the 
Julness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ.’ 
May we keep close to that light which maketh 
all things manifest, until it shines more and more 
unto the brightness and clearness of the perfect 
day, and so living in the light, we shall have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ will cleanse us all from sin : all the 


_ blessed merits of His death, and all the life-giv- 


ing influences of His Spirit, are to be had by 
| being joined to this light, and walking in it ; in 
Him was life, and the life was the light of men. 
| Whatever others may do, as for me, my 
, dear wife and children, may we serve the Lord 
with our whole hearts, and be engrafted into the 
| true vine. To hear of our progress in true re- 
ligion will, I am very certain, be highly pleasing 
to you. And now my respected friend, I com- 
mend you to God and to the word of His grace! 
Go on in the baptising power of the Lord. May 
| we, every one of us, hold out unto the end and 
be saved, that so in the day when the Lordshall 
make up his jewels we may unitedly partake of 
the boundless ocean of everlasting glory and 
bliss. These are the fervent desires of your 
much obliged and sincere well-wisher.”’ 

Near the close of this service, she was confined 
with a severe attack of indisposition, which tend- 
ed greatly to rednce her already exhausted frame ; 
so that she returned home in a very weakly con- 
dition, and was for some time unequal to much 
exertion. Early in the 9th mo. however, she 
believed it required of her to enter again upon 
religious service, and was engaged in holding 
Public Meetings in several places within the 
compass of her own Monthly Meeting, as well 
as attending some Meetings for worship and 
discipline in Cork; and near the close of the 
year she set out with a prospect of more exten- 
sive labor in that county, having S. L. for a 
companion, as also her nephew J. G., he being 
again kindly disposed to act the part of a care- 
taker to his dedicated relative. 

During about four weeks which this journey 
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occupied, she was closely engaged in an arduous 
line of service both among Friends and others, 


saw the daily wasting of our darling’s life. They 
knew that the time drew near when my joy would 


visiting families in Youghall, and holding nine | be turned into mourning, when the iron would 


or ten Public Mee tings ; most of thesein places 
where none of our Society resided, and theprin- 
ciples we profess were but little known. 
this description was Kinsale; and a number of 
French prisoners being confined there, she felt 
her mind brought under concern on their account, 
and in consequence wrote the following letter, 
which being translated into their language, was 
soon after her return home conveyed to them. 
Near the conclusion of this engagement she 
writes : 

“ The present journey has indeed been memo- 
rable on several accounts,—in prospect, the 
line of labor, and for the extension of holy help; 
so that there is cause for continued trust in the 
arm of divine sufficiency.” 


(To be continued.) 


Tor Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF MARY H. BOYCE. 


Died in Danby, Vermont, on the 22nd of 2nd 
mo., 1844, Mary H. Boyce, daughter of David 
and Jemima Boyce, aged 14 years. 

She was the eldest of two children, and was 
from birth a frail, delicate flower, which could 
not long endure the frosts and storms of life. 
She was gentle and retiring in disposition, clear 
and practical i in intellect , quiet and agreeable in 
manners, and rem: ikable for the depth and 
strength of her affections. Though a child in 
years, she was eminently womanly in taking upon 
her slender shoulders such care as she was quali- 
fied to bear, thus relieving her mother of a part 
of her household responsibilities ; and being not 
only kind aud generous by nature, but shrinking 
and sensitive, her quiet efforts to promote the 
comfort and happiness of those around her were 
rather felt than seen. 

In the Second month, 1843, her health began | 
gradually to decline, and i in the ensuing spring 
she was prostrated by severe illness. 
she partially recovered, and though her slight 
frame was racked by a dreadful cough, yet her 
pleasant words and cheerful smile were again the 
light of the household. The glorious summer 
came with its warm breezes and its wealth of 
flowers, but on its wings came no healing for our 
Mary. I remember those long golden “days as 
the happiest part of my life. ‘No cloud dimmed 
the horizon of my childish hopes ; I laughed and 
played in the glad sunshine, and romped in the 
green meadows and the deep wood. I brought 
the fairest flowers and ripest berries to the dear 
invalid, and was ever more than paid by her 
bright smile and gentle thanks. No fear for the 
future weighed upon my buoyant spirit, the dark 
shadow from the tomb touched not the sunshine 
of my life. I have since often thought of what 


our parents’ feelings must have been when they 


Of | 


home to her soul that she must die. 


Krom this | 


enter their own hearts, and the light die out from 
our household. 

She faded gradually, asthe wild rose withers, 
but the autumn found her still hopeful and hap- 
py- I know not at what time the truth came 
Probably 
the question was in her mind a long time before 
she could answer it, for blindness to their own 
danger is often a trait of consumptives. But in 
the long months of her illness she learned to look 


death calmly in the face, the work of self-prepa- 


ration went on steadily and quietly, her life was 
reviewed, her house set in order, and when the 
earth put on her bridal robe of snow ’twasa fit- 
ting type of the soul which was pluming its wings 

| for ‘flight to its spiritual home. 
There was no fear, no doubt, no anxiety to 
' mar her cheerfulness as the last hour drew near. 
| Fully realizing that death was at hand, it caused 
/ no tumult in her mind, for her vision was opened 
and the dread angel was to her an angel of light. 
I was a child then, but I remember well the 


_ calmness with which she waited her release, and 


which I think | never saw equalled. She whis- 
pered words of peace and consolation to our pa- 
rents, and directed their minds to the fountain of 
life above, whence they might drink to the re- 
freshing of their weary spirits. Casting upon her 
young sister one long, last look of love, she bade 
me “ be a good girl,” including in that one in- 
junction my whole duty. 

Sweetly and quietly she went away, breathing 
forth her pure spirit into our Father’s arms. 

That solemn scene is traced in vivid lines on 
the canvas of my memory, and the quiet, hope- 
ful peace which lingered round her dying pillow 
often breaks through the darkest clouds of life, 
charming me from the weary strife and clangor 
of the world, pointing me to the far heaven of 
‘rest, and telling of a glad meeting for our little 
family in our Father’s house, a “ house not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens,’ where all 
tears shall be wiped from our eyes. S. A. B. 

10th mo., 1857. 





PRFACHING CHRIST. 


Preaching Curist does not consist in sounding 
jhis titles, nor in continually dwelling on his 
personal history, sufferings, or merits; but in 
preaching as He preached and as his apostles 
preached ; in a word, in preaching the Gospel. 
Some preachers do, indeed, lay a peculiar em- 
phasis on the word “crucified,” in our text ; as 
if to “‘ preach Christ crucified,’ were to be con- 
tinually preaching about his crucifixion ; or at 
least about his sufferings and death. Whereas 
we should think, thgt a very moderate share of 
discernment were a to convince one, that 
the meaning of the apostle was simply this :— 
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That they were not ashamed to profess them- | 


selves to be the disciples, and to preach the 
doctrines, of a crucified teacher ; though they 
were aware, that this fact in their Master’s his- 
tory would be “unto the Jews a stumbling 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness’ —offend 
the prejudices of the former, and provoke the 
contempt of the latter— Walker. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AUGUSTUS HERRMANN FRANCKE. 
[Continued from page 519.} 

He was as yet unable to hire a place for the 
school; but, ever ready to make sacrifices 
of personal comfort for the purpose of doing 
good, he appropriated a part of his own study 
to this object. In this room he placed another 
box with this inscription, ‘For the education 
and assistance of poor children; and “ Ile 
that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord; and that which he hath given, will He 
pay him again.” About two months after- 
wards, he was visited by some friends, 
who were gratified with his efforts, and con- 
tributed several dollars to the support of the 
school. He received, too, from time to time, 
small donations by his box. Soon after this, 
some of the citizens who saw that the children 
under his care were well instructed, offered to 
send some of their children to the school, paying 
a small sum for each child; cnough, however, to 
enable him to increase the salary of the teacher, 
and increase the number of hours employed in 
giving instruction. He had altogether about 
fifty or sixty scholars this summer; the poorer 
of whom, besides gratuitous instruction, received 
other alms, two or three times a week. His 
undertaking had now become so well known, 
that he received, occasionaily, 
money and clothing for the poor children. It 
was during this summer, that he laid the founda- 
tion of the ‘* Royal School,” as it was afterwards 
called. A widow lady of rank, made application 
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supposed that it was with no little joy that he 
looked upon this sum, which gave to his efforts 
an importance which he had as yet scarcely at- 
tached to them himself. Besides this, he re- 
ceived, in the course of the autumn, one or two 
other donations, amounting to a hundred and 
twenty dollars; part of which was expressly for 
the charity-school. About this time his scholars 


| had increased so much, they could not be taught 
in the room they had thus far occupied, and he 


donations of’ 


to him for a teacher to take charge of her chil- | 


dren, and those of her friends; and he, being 
unable to find one who had made the necessary 
attainments for such a station, proposed that 


would take charge of them, and put them under 
the direction of competent teachers and guar- 
dians. This plan was agreed to; and in the 


rented another, in a neighboring: house, and 
shortly after one more. He now divided the 
children of the citizens, from the charity scholars, 
and appointed a separate teacher for each depart- 
ment. 

Francke could not but remark, that though 
the children were carefully taught, many of them 
lost all the advantages of their instruction from 
the evil influence of their companions out of 
school, who were generally depraved and ignor- 
ant. The idea occurred to him, that he should 
take some of these children entirely into his own 
hands, and bring them up under his own eye. 
This was the thought which gave origin to the 
Orphan Ifouse ; for from this he was led on, 
step by step, until he was almost compelled te 
undertake the work of erecting that establish- 
ment. He mentioned the plan of taking some 
of the orphan, and other poor children, under 
his own care, to some friends, one of whom dy- 
ing shortly after, left him five hundred dollars, 
the interest of which was to be appropriated t« 
their support. He looked upon this event as a 
mark of divine approbation of his plan; and 
began immediately to inquire for some little 
orphan, to whose support he might devote this 
sum. He received information of a family of 
four, left without parents, and entirely destitute. 
Instead of one of these, he took the whole four; 
but a pious person having relieved him of the 
burden of one of them, he found another in its 
stead. He placed them in pious families, where 
their morals and habits would be attended to, 
for which attention he paid a small sum, and 


;eaused them to be instructed in his charity 


| school. 


| upon God, and he now found that He often gives 
these children should be sent to Halle, where he | 


course of a few months, some more pupils were | 


sent in the same way, so that the school gradual- 
ly grew in reputation and importance, having, 
in 1709, seventy scholars and twenty teachers. 

This summer, too, he received a donation, 
which formed quite an era in the history of his 
charitable efforts. This was the sum of five 
hundred dollars, sent him by a pious individual, 
to be applied to the use of the poor, and especial- 
ly the poor students, of whom there are always 
many at the German Universities. It may be 


IIe had taken this step in reliance 


increase of faith and ability to those who trust 
in him. He had not the means of supporting 
even one of these children; and yet, says he, 
“as I had begun, without any other support than 
trust in God, to take charge of these orphans, | 


now felt encouraged to undertake even more than 


this.”’ The following day he received two or- 
phans, and shortly afterwards three more. He 
appointed a superintendent to take charge of 
them and their affairs, as he was already engaged 
in so many duties that he could not attend per- 
sonally tothem. The person chosen was George 


H. Neubauer, who had manifested considerable 
interest in children, by assisting Francke in 
catechising the children at Glaucha. 
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while he was incurring 
these additional expenses, God did not suffer 
his faith to fail. “ At this time,” says he, 
‘‘He who is the father of the fatherless, and 
who is able to do for us far more than we can ask 
or think, came to my assistance in a manner that 
my poor reason cou 1 never have anticipated. He 
moved the heart of the person who made me the 
first large donation which I received, to give me 
a thousand dollars, for my orphans and my 
school. Another person sent me three hundred 
dollars ; another a hundred, and many gave me 
smaller sums.”’ He was enabled now not only | 
to support his children, and to assist many of 
the indigent students, but to purchase and en- 
large the house where his schools had_ hitherto | 
been taught. In taking this step, he seems to 
have acted under the conviction that he was lay- 
ing the foundation of an institution which God 
would give him the means of supporting, and 
which would be lasting and important. Having 
now a house laree cnough for his schools, and 
for the accommodation of his orphan children, 
he brought them all together under the same 
roof, under the care of Neubauer their super- 
intendent, assisted by such teachers as were ne- 
cessary. The number of children thus supported 
soon amounted to eighteen. 

The assistance which he had imparted to the 
indigent students, consisted hitherto of a small 
sum of money, weekly. He determined now to 
give them their meals, free of expense, at a 
public table in the Orphan House. He thought 
this plan likely to be more advantageous to the 
students themselves, and it gave him the oppor- 
tunity of advising them, watching over their 
deportment, and correcting what he saw amiss. 
It also enabled him to learn their characters and 
attainments so well, as to be able to choose with 
safety his teachers from among them. These 
students were, many of them, intending to be- 
come teachers, and Francke afterwards formed 
them into a “teacher's seminary,” or school for 


In the meantime, 


teachers, in which he trained up instructors for | 


the numerous departments of the Orphan-house 
schools, and for similar situations througheut 
Germany. 

Not long after this, finding himself again in 
want of room, for his constantly increasing pupils 
he bought the house immediately adjoining his 
present one, aud united the two together. 
now 
female department, and these again into different 
classes, each of which had their separate hours 
of instruction, well different teachers. 
They were all taught gratuitously, except the chil- 
dren of the citizens, the number of whom had in- 
creased so much as to form a large school of them- 
selves. Some of these last, who were intended to 
receive a liberal education, were formed into a sep- 
arate class ; and together with some of the orphan 


as as 
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tion in the sciences and languages. 
of the school svon increased beyond almost any 
other, amounting 
two hundred and fifty scholars, sixty-four of 
whom were orphans. 


students whom he gratuitously supplied at the 


| was. compelled to prepare for erecting a still 


,\ House laid, with religious exercises, in the 
? Q > 


He |! 


divided his school again, into a male and | 


boys of superior understanding, were put under 
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eare of distinct teachers, to receive instruc - 


This branch 
, in about ten years, to above 


In 1730, the number be- 
longing to this school was five hundred. 
Still the number of his scholars, and of the 


Orphan-house table, increased, until at length 
his two houses were too small to accommodate 
them. He began now to think of obtaining a large 
building ; and with a view of securing a good plan, 
he sent Neubauer to Holland, to visit the cele- 
brated Orphan-houses of that country. In the 
mean time a large hotel, near one of the gates 
of the city, was offered for sale; and think- 
ing the house a convenient one for his purpose, 
Francke bought it for 1950 dollars. This sum 
is mentioned that the reader may contrast it with 
the sums expended at the commencement of the 
undertaking, when the purchase of 20 or 30 little 
books almost exhausted his resources. 

But even this building was soon too small for 
his purpose, the orphan children amounting to a 
hundred, and the students to seventy, with nume- 
rous teachers, overscers, and servants; and he 


larger building. The ground in the immediate 
vicinity of the hotel offered a convenient situa- 
tion, and he purchased it shortly after, as a site 
for the new Orphan House. It might be sup- 
posed that Francke would not venture upon such 
an undertaking as that he now contemplated, 
without some amount of funds already provided. 
The following is his own language on this sub- 
ject: “Since the work has been thus far carried 
on without any sum of money, or other means 
secured beforehand, but by that which the Lord 
has been pleased to send at the time ; so, though 
at this time I had not the funds necessary for 
erecting even a very small house, much less such 
a one as I now thought of, yet God, in his good- 
ness, gave me such a confidence in himself, that 
I came to the determination to commence the 
building without delay.” ORS Neu- 
bauer was recalled from Holland, a plan agreed 
upon, and the foundation of the new Orphan 
year 


1608. 

The history of the various trials which attend- 
ed the erection of this building, and the spirit 
with which they were endured, is so interesting 
that it may be given with some minutness. It 
may be well here to remind the reader that the 
| plan of erecting this Orphan house was very 
popular. The success which had attended his 
| efforts to provide temporary accommodations for 
the orphans, was doubtless well known. He 
had travelled much abroad, and was highly dis- 
tinguished; and when he undertook the mcre 
important and expensive work of erecting sucha 


;! 


ET 
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building, it excited universal attention and sym-| and your industry will more than supply them. 
pathy. Donations might well be expected in| Dear friends, who ever you may be, that are just 
every form and from many sources; and some-| starting in the world for yourselves, bear this in 
times the supply would be remarkably adapted | mind, for the one that is penning these few lines 
to the need. From the general views and char- | can testify to the value of this advice by experi- 
acter of Francke, there is every reason to sup-| ence. Live within the bounds of your circum. 
pose that there was no presumption in his stances, for it is no sin to be poor; walk humbly 
measures or expectations, though his faith was before God, in the path of humble industry ; go 
strong and unwavering. | to your silent meetings, and while there, pray in 
The difficulties at the very commencement of your hearts to that gracious and all-wise Creator, 
the work were numerous, aud would have caused for his protection and care over you, and ask of 
a man of less faith and perseverance to despond. him counsel and directiou, and you may be ena- 
There was at one time a deficiency of lime and, bled in duc time to secure to yourselves and 
sand, then of stone, then of the horses necessary families a little spot of ground which you can 
to bring these materials, and at another, of money. | call yourown. Keep out of speculations, be sat- 
In such cases he always resorted to his closet and: istied with your condition, establish a character 
there made known his wants by prayer to God. | for honesty, uprightness and punctnality. Never 
For everything except the timber for the build- | borrow money, never go in debt, without a cer- 
ing, which alone was provided in any sufficient | tainty that it can be paid, and you may thereby 
quantity, he depended upon the good hand of receive a due amount of pleasure and happiness 
the Lord, from week to week, and he was never in this world, and be cared for in the world to 
disappointed. It often happened that he was come. A. 
without a single farthing, when hundreds of per- Byberry, \Oth mo., 1857. 
sons were to be supplied from his table, so that | 
he was compelled to dispose of everything that 
was not indispensable, to be able to purchase 





TUOMAS STORY. 


: Continued from page £22. 
bread ; once the steward was unable to obtain a} eee Te ee eee - 
few cents to purchase candles, that the children [ After the acknowledgement of John Kerr, (as 


might not sit in darkness, until it was already | before related), and an interesting account of the 
dark; and yet assistance was always rendered, 
though sometimes in the last extremity. The through the streets, the journal goes on (page df) 
children were always comfortably provided for, 7 - = 
and the laborers regularly received their pay. | '® Stte that—] 
The labors of each day were commenced with In the afternoon we went to the Countess, and 
. T >! j = aee ‘ 
prayer; and at the end of the week, when the Thomas Bailantyne with us, a Friend who had 
workmen were paid, they were addressed by been through the streets with Thomas Rudd 
some one, and the duties of the week closed in a | before we (Thomas Story and John Bowstead) 
similar manner. They labored with alacrity and | came to town, and continued with us during the 
pleasure, and the work, notwithstanding its size, whole time. _ This Countess was an ancient 
and the hinderances alluded to, went gradually ; Woman, and of a grave and serious deportment : 
and steadily forward; and in about a year the | she was kind, and courteous to us, entertained us 
walls were completed, and the building covered. with respect, and acknowledged several doctrines 
In April 1700, it began to be inhabited, and not | of Truth, so far as we had occasion to discourse 
long after was entirely finished, as if to silence; ber. She also acknowledged a sense of the 
those who had liberally censured the under- | great provocations that city “had given the Lord 
taking. | to bring severe judgments upon it; and told 
s (to be continued.) Thomas Rudd she heard he had spok en against 
the Presbyterian church, of which she was: to 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. | which he answered, that he was concerned by 
Never borrow woney, never go in debt, unless | the Lord to cry, Wo aguinst the sandy founda- 
thou hast the full assurance that thou wilt be | fion; aud if the Presbyterians were concerned 
enabled to fulfil every duty punctually. Such | there, they would do well to look to it. 
is the advice left on record by a dear fricnd, who| From thence we went to the Lady Collington’s 
sorrowfully experienced much pecuniary embar- | lodgings, who, in the time of Thomas Rudd’s 
rassment, when first starting in the world for) imprisonment, had sent to him to know if he 
himself, by going beyond the bounds of cireum- |} wanted any thing; and had likewise sent her 
stances. Ah! how many at this present state of | maid to invite him to her house after he was at 
monetary affairs, could the thoughts of their| liberty. She entertained us respectfully, and 
hearts-be read, would portray a serious, solemn | discoursed matters that occurred seriously ; but 
| it 
| Si 


mission ef Thomas Rudd and Jehn Bowstead 


spectacle. Never borrow money, never go in| in the mean time came in a priest, and one Dr, 
debt, be humble, be industrious, walk in the path bbold, a physician, with whom we had some 


of humble industry, and your wants will be few, | dispute: the matter in controversy with the 
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doctor was baptism ; we made short work with; good treasure of the heart bringeth forth good 


him, but the particulars not exactly remembered, 
are therefore omitted. 

But the priest, being a young man, and a little | 
too forward to engage in matters he did not 
understand, and the controversy with him being 
concerning the ministry, [ cited a passage out of 
the first epistle of John (John ii. 27,) “ But the 
anointing which ye have received of him,”’ Xe. 
[ asked the priest what this anointing was, and 
how the same taught? to which he was silent, 
not without blushing, in the presence of the 
lady, (who was an ancient grave woman,) and 
several younger, her kinswomen. 

Then I questioned the priest further about 
his call to the ministry, and by what authority 
he took upon bim that office ? to which he answered 
‘¢ There is an external call, and an internal eall.”’ 
The external L passed over, and asked him what 
his internal call was, and by what? [le replied, 
that “lt was by the light of God’s grace, which 
was in him.” 

I returned, “ Take heed how thou ascribest 
so much power to the light within, lest thou 
be reputed a Quaker ;” upon this he desisted 
from prosecuting his argument any farther, and 
dropped the defence of his internal call ; but 
betook himself to railing accusations ; and, speak- 
ing to Thomas Rudd, said, “ we have ministers 
here already, sufficient to instruct the people, 
and need not you to make such disturbance in 
the city.” No, answered one of the young ladies, 
(so she was styled among them,) it was not they 
that made the disturbance, it was your hearers ; 
meaning that the unruly people were for the 
most part of the same profession of this priest. 
A pause of silence coming over us, and Truth 
over all, Thomas Rudd said some few things to 
the old lady, and John Bowstead to the priest 
and doctor, and then we departed in peace with 
the Lord, and in favor and respect with most of 
our auditory, which were many more than I have 
mentioned in particular. 

Having finished our concerns in Edinburgh, 
we went into a ferry boat at Leith, on the Sixth 
day of the same month, and arrived at Kinghorn, 
and next day to Couper; through which Thomas 
Rudd went with the same message, as at Edin- 
burgh, and John Bowstead and I went with him. 
The people came forth as bees from a shaken 
hive; sothat the streets were quickly filled. We 
went through the town unmolested, and came 
back near the place where we began. Then 
came two of the Builie’s officers in red clothing, 
and summoned Thomas Rudd to appear before 
him, which he did. And the Bailie enquired 


by what authority or power he preached unto 
that people? Thomas answered, by the authori- | 
ty of the word of God, nigh in the heart, by 
which a necessity was laid upon him ; as it is 
written, “* Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” and “a good man out of the 





| 
| 





things.”” 

The Bailie, being a moderate man, and trem- 
bling a little while he examined Thomas Rudd, 
though in the presence of many of the people, 
did not detain him long, but dismissed him with- 
out the least rebuke or seurrility ; after which, 
and a short exhortation to the people by John 
Bowstead, and some few words to them by my- 
self, (being the first I had ever uttered in a pub- 
lic manner,) we departed thence. The two offi- 
cers and a multitude of the inhabitants very 
lovingly conducting us out of the town to a green 
hill a little without, directing us the way we 
enquired after with great respect. And when 
we were about a quarter of an hour gone from 
them, the tender love of truth being much mani- 
fested in us, we were constrained thereby to look 
back, when we saw the multitude still standing 
on the hill looking after us, and that love flowed 
toward them as from an open fountain; in the 
sense whereof we were tendered, and broken, and 
yearned toward them, as a young man towards 
his beloved, when he takes his journey from her 
fora season. There willbe a tender people there 
in time. 

[They travelled ou through Dundee, Broughty, 
Moneyfeath, Aberbrothwick, Montrose, and ten 
other places, until they came to Nairn, Thomas 
Rudd proclaiming his message through the streets 
us befure related, John Bowstead preaching to 
the people from place to place, and our author, 
their steady companion, ‘‘ always ready to give a 
reason of the hope that was in them,’ when re- 
quired, and to combat the priests and other ad- 
versaries when necessary. ‘Il'hey met with many 
abuses on their way by the rabble throwing 
sticks, stones, and dirt at them, Xe. 
6+ he says :] 

The same day (22nd day of the Twelfth month, 
1692) we went furward to Old Nairn, where we 
were concerned ; and Thomas Rudd warning 
them to turn from their evil ways unto the Lord, 
they gave us full demonstration there was need 
of it, by throwing dirt and trash at us, and using 
bloody speeches. But the Lord preserved us 
from their evil, by his blessed truth, the greatest 
good, unto whom for the riches of his power be 
honor everlasting, amen. 

On the Seventh day, at night, we remained 
under some exercise of mind; and the next 


Ou page 


! morning went into the market place, in the cross- 


ings of several streets; and there, first, Thomas 
Rudd, and then John Bowstead, preached a con- 
siderable time to the people, who were generally 
to come that way to their several sorts of wor- 
ship; and many of them staid and heard with 
grave attention ; and are a people of an English 
demeanor and aspect. in convenient time we 


| 
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retired to our lodging, and in an upper room had | port with the unchangeable and glorious attribut® 
a meeting among oursclves, and some few more. | of divine goodness, essential to the Almighty ;’ 
And our landlady, not having been able to move | with some other matter suiting that point. And 
out of her chamber for many weeks before, came | the young man, being frustrated of his expecta- 
up to us and staid during the meeting, to her | tion, went away in a sullen rancour; not like 
great satisfaction, as she openly declared soon | one on the right hand, if such a deerce had 
after. Glory be to the Lord, who is ever ready | been ; but the Lord preserved us in the spirit 
to do good to all who faithfully wait on him for | of meekness and charity. This gave me occasion 
his pure grace, and the virtue of it ; which is! to observe, how hard it is for such as are pre- 
able to refresh both soul and body, when it | possessed with anti-christian notions and conceits 
pleases him to move by the same in his poor|to embrace the Truth, or apply themselves to 
creatures. virtue; and how the enemy of their souls rages 
After refreshment at the inn, we went that|in their own hearts, When anything appears to 
evening to Inverness ; where some of the people! discover his deceit in any measure ; how, through 
takiug us for Dutchmen, came to enquire after | envy, (moving the same in them) does he blind 
news, martial affairs being then much in agita-| their eye, and keep them in the dark, to their 
tion between the French and Confederates ; but | utter destruction. For no sooner can one offer 
finding what we were, their expectation failed. | to resist that notion of predestination, as they 
The next morning being the Seventh day of | hold it, or form an argument against it, how 
the week, Thomas Rudd walked through the | clearly, calmly, rationally, and truly so ever, but 
streets alone, very early ; and afterwards we went | they generally fly up like fiery serpents, ready 
all up together into the market place, where | throuyh rage, if it were in their power, to set the 
there were many Highlanders in their usual | very course of nuture on fire, kindling it with the 
dress, and armed ; who, together with the other | fire of hell. 
people, flocked about us, John Bowstead preached (To be continued.) 
unto them ; and the testimony of Truth had a| “=== eee ee pope cnpay sid 
fluent passage. They were respectful above ex-| F RIK NDS’ IN FELLIGENCER. 
pectations ; and when any boys, or other partic-| - : STE ne eee eae 
ulars, moved the least incivility or light behaviour | PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONT H 7, 1857, 
toward us, others were forward to correct or rep- | ~ au : ee emxcceg 
rehend them : and whenever we went out of 9 Marnrirp,—In Brooklyn, L. I., on 3d day, 10th mo. 
. : ; 13th, at the residence of Daniel G. Haviland, accord- 
inn, into the streets, on any occasion, the people | ing to the order of the Society of Friends, Joun D. 
flocked after us. Hicks, of New York City, to Caronine Havinanp. 
On the same day in the afternoon, divers 


young men, of the better rank, (as they are ac- | 











Diep.—On the 10th of 10th mo., at the residence 


counted) came to discourse us on several points | 


of religion ; to whom, in the main, through the 
Truth, we gave satisfaction; only one John 
Stewart, a Presbyterian, abruptly darted in a 
question about the Almighty’s decrecing some 
men and angels to eternal damnation ; and I 
being most concerned at that time, in discourse, 
declined that subject until other matters, more 
suitable for the auditory, were fully discussed ; 
and then I told him, ‘‘ That it was more proper 
and necessary for him to make his own calling 
and election sure, than to be too curious about 
questions of so mysterious import ; and withal, 
that he ought not to wrest the Scriptures, which 
were in the main designed to remove these con- 
ceits of the Jews that they were the only chosen 
of God, by covenant with Abram and the Fath- 
ers, and through the mediation of Moses at 
Mount Sinai, by whica they slighted Christ, the 
elect seed of God, and the Gospel of salvation 
offered unto themselves, and the work of the 
same, at that time, taking place among the Gen- 
tiles: those Scriptures in the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, then adduced, having no relation at all to 
the decree of any particular man or order of men 


as such, or angel or order of angels, to destruc- 
tion from eternity ; for that would never com- 


| of her son, George W. Atkinson, in Burlington Co., 
N. J., Saran Arkinson, in the 80th year of her age, 
ja member of Mount Holly Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 








LIBRARY NOTICE, 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Associaiion of Friends, will be held in 
the Library Room. on Fourth day evening next, the 
11th inst., at half past seven o’clock. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Phila. 11th mo. 7th, 1857. 





From the North American and U. S. Gazette. 
HARD TIMES! HARD TIMES! 


These words have been upon many lips for some 
time past. ‘Truly we may say that ferrible times 
are these—that a panic has seized those in the 
business world in our great cities—the Atlantic 
cities, at least—bringing to mind the scripture 
language “ That all faces are gathering black- 
ness, men’s hearts failing for fear.” 

Only a few of the multitude now on the stage 
of action can recur to anything like the present 
crisis; but some can remember other terrible and 
wasting times, the suspension of specie payments 
consequent on the war of 1812, and the re- 
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vulsions of 1836 and 1837. We will leave the 
discussion of the causes of those revulsions to 
other pens. But will it not prove a profitable 
lesson to us to ponder on the procuring causes 
of our present great monied troubles? 

Some of these whose recollection can go back 
for half a century, have been noting with anxiety 
the growing extravagance of our times—have 
seen a luxurious manner of living increasing, 
until nearly all have been straining every nerve 
to make appearances. To live as handsomely, 
dress as richly, give as elegant parties, and drive 
as fine horses as our neighbors, whether we could 
afford it or not, has been the order of the day. 
What reaching and overreaching, what specula- 
tions and contrivance to get money have been 
entered into by those thus deluded by outward 
show. 

Do we live in the manner which most pre- 
motes human happiness? Are we satisfied with 
enjoying the comforts and all the necessaries of 
life? Or are we making all the glitter and show 
we can to catch our neighbors’ eyes, and excite 
their admiration? Do we dress for real comfort, 
at the same time neatly and rationally? Other 
motives certainly influence many. To be the 
most richly and most fashionably dressed, to at- 
tract the gaze and admiration of the multitude 
in promenading the thronged and most frequent- 
ed streets, are not these the motives which in- 
duce many to run up large bills at the stores and 
millinery shops in our cities and towns? Are 
these bills punctually paid, even at the end of 
the year? Developements, caused by some 
failures of large and apparently prosperous 
houses, have proved the contrary! Some, even 
many, have been shining or making a display in 
worse than borrowed plumes; in gewgaws ‘and 
finery unpaid for, by which delinquency has 
been hastened, if not altogether induced, to some 
long respected citizens, fathers and husbands 
being unable “ to foot the bills.” 

“ Nothing to wear.” Who has not frequent- 
ly heard this exclamation, by those who had 
plently of good and even handsome clothing, 
long before the poem with this title, setting 
forth the extremes of fashion and folly, was 
written? We may charitably hope, for the 
honor of womankind, that the number of such 
as‘ Flora McFlimsey” is small. But how has 
the contagion spread, until “ wherewithal we 
shall be clothed” is an absorbing subject with 
multitudes—until “the town has tinged the 
country, and the spot becomes a stain upon the 
vestal robe.” Go where we will, we find an 
apeing of the fashion. 


Very many are now paying the penalty of 


their extravagance, and may they learn wisdom@inducement to forego needless expenditure. 


Some 


by the things they are now suffering! 
how is this wisdom to be displayed? 


may ask 
+ 


Let us tell them not to purchase any articles un- | 


til they have the money in hand to pay for them. 
The trnst system fosters extravagance. Beauti- 
ful goods are displayed, imaginary wants rise 
up, and having good credit with the shopkeepers, 
large debts are contracted, and garments, often 
worn out or spoiled, are discarded long before 
they are paid for! 

What can this lead to but trouble and em- 
barrassment ? How much domestic disquiet has 
its origin in these habits? May the bitterness 
of the cup which many are now partaking of 
never be forgotten until a cure has been wrought. 
Let us all be willing to cirenmscribe our wants, 
so as to “live within the bounds of our cireum- 
stances,” be these what they may. Let us not 
be too proud to do this. Our honor and hones- 
ty are both infringed upon when we deviate from 
this excellent rule. 

Ts it at all necessary to our comfort to be at- 
tired in silks and laces? To wear the costly 
jewels and the most rare furs? Only toa taste 
perverted by fashion can any pleasure be taken 
in outvieing each other in these respects. 

We have heard of patriotic women in other 
times and other ages, women who were willing 
to make sacrifices for the benefit of their country. 
Now, a sacrifice, if it deserves the appellation, of 
the silks and laces would relieve our beloved 
country from its indebtedness to foreign lands, 
would prevent millions of specie from crossing 
the ocean to enrich them at our expense, and 
enable our people to pay their debts at home. 
Could all these great results be achieved by 
women? Most certainly. If the handsome 
prints and manufactures of our country were 
deemed good enough for our own ladies to wear— 
if they were patriotic enough thus to encourage 
industry, and practice economy at home, it 
would not be long before the complicated wheels 
of our commercial machinery would move more 
easily, and the terrible embarrassments of the 
present time pass by. 

This appeal is intended espectally for the 
women of our land. Not that the husbands 
and fathers are clear in relation to extravagant 
living. Some of them are fond of the show and 
the glitter, as well as “ the weaker sex,” as they 
are often pleased to designate us. Many of them 
love their wives and daughters, and have been 
so indulgent that they scarcely have said nay to 
any request, however exorbitant. The time has 
now come when they must make a stand. The 
signs of the times can no longer be mistaken. 
Retrenchment must be practised. Scareely any 
one will escape altogether from losses consequent 
upon the present destructive crisis. 

Then let us “remember the poor,” as aaother 
To 
many of them the coming winter forcbodes dis- 
tress and starvation. 

A WomMAN oF PilLADELPHIA. 
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SIT UPRIGHT. 


“Sit upright! sit upright, my son!” said a 


lady to her son George, who had formed a 
wretched habit of bending whenever he sat down 
to read. His mother had told him that he 
could not breathe right unless he sat upright. 
But it was of no use; bend over he would in 
spite of all his mother could say. 

‘“‘ Sit upright, George!” eried the teacher, as 


George bent over his copy book at school. “ If 


you don’t sit upright, like Charles, you will 
ruin your health, and possibly die of consump- 
tion.” 

This startled George. 
and he felt alarmed. 
his teacher— 

“Please explain to me how bending over 
when [ sit can cause me to have the consump- 
tion ?” 

“ That [ will, George,” replied his teacher, 
with a cordial smile. ‘ There is an element in 
the air called oxygen, which is necessary to 
make your blood circulate, and to help it purify 
itself by throwing off what is called carbon. 
When you stoop you cannot take in a sufficient 
quantity of air to accomplish these purposes ; 
hence the blood remains bad, and the air cells in 
your lungs iuflame. The cough comes on. 
Next the lungs uleerate and then you die. Give 
the lungs room to inspire plenty of air, and you 
will not be injured by study. Do you under- 
stand the matter now, George ?” : 

“J think I do, and I will try to sit upright 
hereafter,’’ said George. 


So after school he said to 





ERRONEOUS REASONING. 


Nothing is more common than the practice of 
forming false opinions from insufficient data. It 
isa fruitful source of the differences existing on 
various subjects in agriculture. 

A single trial may be followed by certain 
effects. They may be accidental, and not occur 


again ; or they may often occur, and yet have no! 


connection with the supposed cause. A solitary 
proof of this sort should never be received as 
anything more than a suggestion for further 


trial. If, on being repeated, the same effect | 
follows, the probability is increased; but it is) 


only by many trials under all possible circum- 





He did not want to die, | 
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but the electricity streaming down the rod 
stimulated a most vigorous growth of the vine. 
An experiment to prove the same theory, was 
made by burying a copper wire a foot or more 
beneath the soil, the ends of which passed up- 
wards like lightning rods, and terminated in 
sharp points. The row of beans planted over 
_the buried wire, was twice as large as any other 
beans in the garden—another “ indisputable 
proof” of electrical influence. It was found, 
however, by more careful examination and other 
‘experiments, that the rapid growth of the vine 
| was solely owing to the deep and loose bed of 
earth, made by digging the large hole in which 
the lower end of the rod was buried; and that 
the loose earth of the trench in which the wire 
was laid, was the sole cause of the fine appear- 
| ance of the row of beans. 

| The luxuriant appearance of the grass under 
‘the shade of a tree standing in a pasture, was 


‘pointed out recently asa proof of the theory 
‘that “shade is the best manure.” ‘The tall 
green growth at this spot, was indeed in strong 
| contrast with the short pasturage elsewhere ; but 
'a further examination proved that other trees 
‘crowing in adjoining fields not occupied as pas- 
tures, exhibited no such appearance ; and that 
the larger crop in the shade was a result of the 
' amount of top dressing the land had_ received 
here, from the numerous cattle which had made 
‘the shade of this tree a resort for several hours 
|each day,—with the added reason that cattle 
always prefer grass grown in the sun, to shaded 
| pasturage, especially if that shaded portion has 
ibeen stimulated by fresh manure; and hence 
| this grass was not gnawed so short as the other. 
| Acstriking instance of this fallacious mode of 
jreasoning occurs in the origin of the opinion 
‘that wheat turns to chess—the more remarkable 
on account of the singular combination of causes 
to favor such an opinion. A farmer sows a field 
of wheat ; a part of it is injured by winter ; chess 
‘is found growing abundantly on the injured 
spots and no where else ; and the first doubtful 
| thought is that the wheat by partial injury has 
been changed into chess plants. But so bold a 
' conclusion needs stronger and additional proof.— 
This is found in the fact that if the wheat 
was eaten off early in the season by cattle, chess 
| springs up in its place; thatif injured seed is 


stances, that an indisputable connexion between | sown, the same result often takes place; and 
cause and effect is established—a mode of proof,! especially that when apparently clean wheat is 
known as the ecperimentum crucis of% the} sown, plentiful crops of chess immediately fol- 
Baconian philosophy. ‘low. The application, however, of Bacon’s ex- 

We may adduce a few examples. Some years! perimentum crucis, which requires that the 
ago, the theory was advanced that electricity, experiment should jit the theory in all possible 
was a most important agent in the growth of} variations, proves the fallacy of the opinion of 
plants. It was found that a grape vine, planted | transmutation. For it is found that there are 
ut the fuot of a lightning rod, made a growth}!many parts of the world where the chess plant 
several times greater than another vine in a|is entirely unknown, but which are equally liable 
similar soil 2 fow yards distant. This was! to the changes of weather producing winter-kill- 





thought to be proof positive—“ no doubt at all,’”’ |ing, and where eattle are as liable to break into 
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wheat fields, as here. It has also been ascertain- 
ed, that the chess plant will grow and perfect its 
seed, in a dense growth of wheat and other 
plants, unperceived, and thus fill the ground 
with its seed ; but that when this shading is re- 
moved, as by the winter-killing of the wheat, or 
its destruction by cattle, the chess plants will 
spring up several feet high and spread abroad 
in every direction, bearing many thousand fold, 
and that this remarkable property alone is suf- 
ficient to account for the supposed change of the 
wheat to chess. It is likewise found, that from 
the smallness of the chess seed, it frequently 
exists unperceived in great numbers in what is 
supposed to be clean seed wheat, and is thus 
often largely sown, unknown to the farmer; and 
that its extreme hardiness enables it to escape 
injury during its dissemination in manure, and 
in the dung of cattle and other animals. The 
fact that with all these adverse circumstances, 
many farmers in various parts of this State, have 
succeeded, by many years of great care, in en- 
tirely eradicating the weed from their seed and 


from their svils, shows beyond a doubt that some | 


other explanation than transmutation must be 


adopted for the appearance of fields of chess | 


where wheat only has been sown. 
We could adduce other instances; but these 


may be sufficient to show the importance of | 
forming opiuions with great care, and not until a | 


thorough course of accurate experiments has been 
resorted to,—whether it be in the estimate of 
the value of manures, different modes of plant- 
ing and cultivation, the profitableness of different 
breeds of animals, or any other important ques- 
tion in farm economy.— Country Gentleman. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Being interested in the short account of a lit- 
tle boy whose name was Joseph, which was pub. 
lished in the Intelligencer, for ‘* The Children,” 


by their friend “ H.,” [ hoped they would do as | 


she wished them to, and either read or have read 


to them the remainder of his history, which was | 


very remarkable. If so, they found that he be- 


to interpret it.” Joseph answered, “ It is not in 
me; God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.” 
Let us, dear children, here remark, that Joseph 
did not ascribe to himself any peculiar power as 
a man, but acknowledged it as the gift of his 
heavenly Father, who had been with him during 
all the troubles he had met with since his breth- 
ren had sold him to the Ishmaelites. It was by 
attention to the instructions of this internal gift 
or spirit, that Joseph was enabled to see what 
| the Lord designed to show to Pharaoh through 
his dream. 

The king was so impressed with the truth of 
what Joseph told him, that he said unto his ser- 
vants, “ ean we find sucha one as this is? aman 
in whom the spirit of God is?’ And he at once 
arrayed him in royal vestures, and proclaimed 
him ruler over all the land of Egypt, saying, 
“ Only in the throne will [ be greater than thou.” 
At this time Joseph was thirty years old. Aec- 
cording to the predictions of Joseph, there were 
seven years of great plenty throughout the coun- 
try ; and he caused houses to be erected in which 
to store away the superabundant produce. He 
| “ gathered corn as the sand of the sea, till he left 
numbering, for it was without number.” At the 
| expiration of the seven years the dearth came as 
| Joseph bad said, and “the pewple cried to Pharaoh 
for bread,” and he directed them to go to Joseph 
and to do as he should bid them. Joseph 
‘‘opened all the store-houses and sold unto 
them.” And all countries came into Egypt to 
| buy corn, for the famine was so sore in all lands.” 

Now when Jacob, the father of Joseph, saw 
there was food in Egypt, he advised his sons to 
go down and buy, that they “ might live and not 
die.” They accordingly went, but had no idea 
that in the govervor they should find the brother 
whom they had so cruelly treated. When Joseph 
saw them he knew them, and although he “ spake 
roughly” in order to disguise his feelings, yet 
his heart yearned toward them. If you have 
read the history attentively, you may remember 
how he dealt with them and required them to 
| bring to him their youngest brother, Benjamin, 

whom he dearly loved. Viewing, perliaps, the 








came a great man in Egypt, and that the Lord | governor of Egypt as a despot, no wonder that 
blessed him and “ made all that he did to pros-| they were troubled at the thought that some 
per,” and yet, notwithstanding this, he was | harm might happen unto Benjamin, if “ the lad 
thrown into prison and was there a long time. | should leave his father,’ and that this added 
dut after awhile, the king of Egypt had a dream | grief might bring down his “grey hairs with 
which troubled him, and he called together the | sorrow to the grave ;” and remembering the great 
wise men of his kingdom, but not one of them | wrong they had done their aged parcot, it is not 
could tell him what it meant. Then the chief} strange that in this time of “proving” they 
butler, who had been in prison with Joseph, but | should say “ one to another, we are verily guilty 


who had forgotten to “ show kindness” unto him 
after he, himself, had been set at liberty, re- 
membered the young Hebrew who had correctly 


concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish 
of his soul, when he besought us, and we would 
not hear; therefore is this distress come upon 


interpreted the dreams that he and the chief | us.” 

baker had both in one night.’ Pharaoh imme- But after Benjamin was taken to Joseph and 
2 a r 1 ’ . ny ? ” ° 

diately seui fur duseph, and told him, that he | they were suflicicatly “ proved,” holw touchingly 


had heard that he could “ understand a dream |is described the manner of his making himself 
o 
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known unto them, when he could no longer re- 

frain himself, but caused every man to go out that 

they might be alone. How thrilling the excla- 

mation, ‘J am Joseph; doth my father yet 

live?’ “Come near to me, I pray you.” “I 

am Joseph, your brother, whom ye sold into 

Egypt.” This affecting interview was ended by 

his sending them for his father, bidding them to 

haste” and “ tarry not.’? The dear old patri- 

arch had so long mourned his son, that he could 

not at once believe his children who had before 

deceived him—but when he “saw the wagons 

which Joseph had sent, his spirit revived, and he 

said, It is enough, Joseph my son is yetalive, I 

will go and see him before I die.’ “In the 

visions of the night” God spake unto Jacob 

“Cand said, Jacob, Jacob. Te answered, here am 

I. And he said, [am God, the God of thy father ; 

fear not to go down into Egypt, for I will there | 
make of thee a greit nation.” So Jacob and all | 
his household went down and dwelt in the land | 
of Egypt, and Pharaoh received him kindly. In 
the course of seventeen years, Jacob, who is also | 
ealled Israel, died, and, as he desired, was buried | 
in a cave in the field of Machpelah, in the land 

of Canaan. After which the brethren of Joseph 

them the evil which they had committed, but 
“‘ Joseph wept when they spake unto him, and | 
said, Fear not, I will nourish you and your little | 
ones ; and he comforted them and spake kindly 

unto them.” What a beautiful lesson may we 
learn from the conduct of Joseph ; who, although | 
he had been so unkindly treated by his brothers, | 
could not only forgive, but could “ speak kindly | 
unto them” and take care of them and their chil- 
dren. 

Joseph died at the advanced age of 110 years, 
and “ his body was embalmed and put in a coffin, 
in Egypt.”’ “ The Hebrews, or the Israelites, as 
the descendants of Jacob or Israel are generally 
called, became, as the Lord had promised, “ a 
great nation.” “ A new king then arose up 
who knew not Joseph,” and perceiving that they 
were “ exceedingly mighty,’ he became afraid 
of them. He therefore appointed taskmasters 
over them, and in many ways oppressed them ; 
but what scemed the most eruel of all, he com- 
manded that all the little children that were boys 
‘‘ should be thrown into the river’’ as sooa as they 
were born. See how wicked the mind of man 
may become, when it is moved by the spirit of 
envy and jealousy. 

The wife of Levi, when she saw her son was 
‘a goodly child,” could not bear the thought of 
his being “ thrown into the river ;’”’ but when he 
was three months old, knowing she could not 
continue to secrete him much longer, she con- 
eluded to make an ark of bulrushes and daub it 
with slime and pitch, and put her darling child 
in it, and place it on the flags at the brink 
ef:-the river. She did so, and “his sister 





| 


feared that he would “now hate them” and repay | I 





stood afar off” to see what would become of 
him. 


They no doubt knew that the king’s daughter 
was in the habit of bathing in the river, and 
hoped that she might see the poor little creature 
thus exposed to danger, and in pity spare his 
life. Soitproved. When she and her maidens 
came down to the river’s side, she espied “ the 
ark among the flags and sent her maid to fetch 
it.” When she “opened it she saw the child, 
and behold, the babe wept”? She was moved 
with compassion, and said, ‘ This is one of the 
Hebrew’s children.”’ [is sister, who we may 
believe had been eagerly watching all that had 
beea done, came up to the princess and asked 
her if she should go and bring a Hebrew woman 
to nurse the child ; she replied, “ go,” and “ the 
maid went and called her mother.’ And Pha- 
raoh’s daughter said unto the woman, “ ‘Jake this 
child dway and nurse it for me, and I will give 
thee thy wages.”’ 

Now about this little child I intended to tell 
you, but as I have made such a long story, will 
have to defer it till another time, when, if you 
are interested, I would like to show you how, 
through his obedience to the divine command, 
1c became instrumental in the deliverance of his 
people from the land of bondage. 


[To be continued. | 


INDIAN 


ITymn to the Spirit of God, called Nanayena, t. ¢. 
“ moving on the water.” (see Gen. i. 2.) 


Translated by Sir Wittiam Jones. 
Spirit of Spirits! who through every part 
Of space expanded and of endless time, 
Beyond the stretch of laboring thought sublime. 
Bad’st uproar into beauteous order start, 
Before Heaven was, Thou art. 
Ere spheres beneath us rolled, or spheres above, 
Ere earth in firmamental ether hung, 
Thou sat’st alone; till through thy mystic love 
Things unexisting to existence sprung 
And grateful descant sung ;— 
What first impelled thee to exert thy might ? 
Goodness unlimited. What glorious light 
Thy power directed 2? Wisdom without bound. 
What proved it first? Ou! guide my fancy right, 
Oh raise from cumbrous grourd 
My soul in rapture drowned, 
That fearless it may soar on wings of fire, 
For thou who only know’st, thou only canst inspire. 


Omniscient Spirit! whose all-ruling power 
Bids from each sense bright emanations beam, 
Glows in the rainbow, sparkles in the stream, 
Smiles in the bud, and glistens in the flower 
That crowns each vernal bower, 
Sighs in the gale and warbles in the throat 
Of every bird that hails the bloomy spring, 
Or tells. his tone in many a liquid note 
Whilst envious artists touch the rival string, 
Till rocks and forests ring ; 
Breathes in rich fragrance from the sandal grove, 
Or where the precious musk-deer playful rove, 
sn dulcet juice from clustering fruit distils 
And burns salubrious in the tasteful clove ; 
Soft banks and verd‘rous hills 
Thy present influence fills ; 
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In air, in floods, in caverns, woods, and plains, | historical writing, to which, perhaps, the read- 

, aw : s | ir : . - oe - ° ° 

Thy will enlivens all, thy sov’reign spirit reigns. | ing of Gibbon’s autobiography contributed not 
Blue crystal vault and elemental fires ‘a little. I proposed to make myself a historian 


That in ethereal fluid blaze and breathe, 
Thou tossing main, whose snaky branches wreathe 
This pensile orb with intertwisted gyres ; 


in the best sense of the term, and hoped to 
produce something which posterity would not 


Mountains, whose radiant spires ‘willingly let die. Ina memorandum book, as 
Presumptuous rear their summits to the skies far back as the year 1819, 1 tind the desire inti- 


And blend their emerald hue with sapphire light, mated ; and I proposed to devote ten years of my 


= meads and lawns, that glow with varying Jife to the study of ancient and modern litera- 
aies 


Of dew-bespangled leaves and blossoms bright, | tures—chiefly the latter—and to give ten years 

Hence !—vanish from my sight— jmore to some historical work. I have had the 

Delusive picture, unsubstantial shows ! good fortune to accomplish this design pretty 
min > . ss be ‘ | e e ° e ‘ ; e 

My soul absorb’d one only Being knows, nearly within the limits assigned. In the Christ- 


Ot! all perceptions one abundant source lone af 2007 es aia ann 
Whence avery eigen ohieg moment flows ; ‘mas of 1837, my first work, Zhe History of 





Suns hence derive their force, | Ferdinand and Isabella, was given to the public. 


Hence planets learn their course ;— | “© During my preliminary studies in the field 
But suns and fading worlds I view no more;, —_| of general \iterature, my eyes gradually acquired 
God only I perceive :—God only I adore. iso much strength, that 1 was enabled to use 
| them many hours of the day. The result of my 


DEVOUT ASPIRATION. | studies at this time I was in the habit of giving 
I say not ** Shield me Father, from distress,” 'in the form of essays in the public journals, 
But, “ wake my heart to truth and holiness.” | chiefly in the North American, trom which « 


] ask not that my earthly course may run 
Cloudless—But humbly, ‘* Let thy will be done.’ 
The peace the world can give not, nor destroy, 
The love which is the greatest, and the joy 


| number, quite large enough,have been transferred 
|to a separate volume of miscellanies. Having 
‘settled ou a subject for a particular history, [ 


That’s given to angels—to perceive and own | lost no time in collecting the materials, for 
Vhat all Thy will is light and truth alone, ‘which I had peculiar advantages. But, just 


an penne ae eae m as eanee | before these materials arrived, my eye had ex- 
e mine ;—the vain world’s fleeting vanities 


Pomps, pleasures, riches, honor, glory, pride, perienced 80 severe a strain, that | enjoyed no use 

(Idols by man’s perverseness deified,) | of it again for reading for several years. It has, 

1 envy not.—Do thou my steps control— | indeed, never since fully recovered its strength, 
' 


Erect devotion’s temple in my soul ; nor have L ever ventured to use it again by 
And there, my God! my King! unrivall’d sway; : 





So let existence, like a sabbath day, jcandlelight. I well remember the blank despair 
Glide softly by, and let that temple be which 1 felt when my literary treasures arrived 
A shrine devoted all to truth and Thee, | from Spain, and | saw the mine of wealth lying 
around me, which | was forbidden to explore. 

PRESCOTT, THE HISTORIAN. I determined to see what could be done with 


: j the eyes of another. IL remembered that John- 
The following, is a letter from Prescott, the| son jad said, in reference to Milton, that the 
Historian, to a friend, explaining the origin | vreat poet had abandoned his projected history 
and extent of the difficulties under which it is} of Kngland, finding it searcely possible for a 
well known he has labored in the composition! man without eyes to pursue a historical work, 
of his histories. Lt is, says the Boston Journal, | requiring reference to various authorities. The 
a pleasantly-related tale of a faithful pursuit of! remark piqued me to make an attempt. 
knowledge under difficulties : ‘| obtained the services of a reader who knew 
‘I suppose you are aware that, when in col-| no language but his own. I taught him to pro- 
lege, 1 received an injury in one eye, which pounce the Castilian, in-an manner suited, I 
deprived me of the use of it for reading and | suspect, much more to my ear than to that of a 
writing. An injudicious use of the other eye, Spaniard, and we began our wearisome journey 
on which the burden of my studies was now. through Mariana’s noble history. I cannot even 


wholly thrown, brought on a rheumatic inflam-| now call to mind, without a smile, the tedious 
mation, which deprived me entirely of sight for; hours in which, seated under some old trees in 
some weeks. When this was restored, the eye: my country residence, we pursued our slow and 
remained in too irritable a state to be employed | melancholy way over pages which afforded no 
in reading for several years. I consequently’ glimmering of light to him, and from which the 
abandoned the study of the law, upon which 4/ light came dimly struggling to me through a 
had entered ; and, as a man must find something | half-intelligible vocabulary. ‘But in a few weeks 
to do, I determined to devote myself to letters,| the light became stronger, and | was cheered by 
in which independent earcer 1 could regulate} the consciousness of my own improvement ; and 
my own habits with reference to what my sight}when we had toiled our way through seven 
might enable me to accomplish, quartos, 1 found | could understand the book, 

“I had early conceived a strong passion for] when read, about two-thirds as fast as ordinary 
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English. My reader’s office required the more 
patience; he had not even this result to cheer 
him in his labor. 

“‘T now felt that the great difficulty could be 
overcome ; and I obtained the services of a reader 
whose acquaintance with modern and ancient 
tongues supplied, as far as it could be supplied, 
the deficiency of eyesight on my part. But, 
though in this way 1 could examine various 
authorities, it was not easy to arrange in my 
mind the results of my reading, drawn from dif- 
ferent and often contradictory accounts. To do 
this, I dictated copious notes as I went along; 
and when | had read enough for a chapter— from 
thirty to forty, and sometimes fifty pages in 
length—I had a mass of memoranda in my own 
language, which would easily bring before me, 
at one view, the fruits of my researches. These 
notes were carciully read to me; and while my 
recent studies were fresh in my recollection, I 
ran over the whole of my intended chapter in 
my mind. This proccss [ repeated at least half 
a dozen times, so that when | finally put my pen 
to paper, it ran off pretty glibly, for it was an 
effort of memory rather than creation. This 
method had the advantage of saving me from the 
perplexity of frequently referring to the scatter- 
ed passages in the originals, and it enabled me 
to make the corrections in my own mind which 
are usually made in the manuscript, and which, 


with my mode of writing—as I shall explain— | 
Yet I must | 


would have much embarrassed me. 
admit that this method of composition, when 
the chapter was very long, was somewhat too 
heavy a strain ou the memory to be altogether 
recommended. 

‘‘Writing presented me a difficulty even 
greater than reading. Thierry, the famous 
blind historian of the Norman Conquest, ad- 
vised me to cultivate dictation; but IL have 
usually preferred a substitue that I found in a 
writiug-case made for the hlind, which I pro- 
eured in London forty years since. It isa simple 
apparatus, often described by me, for the benefit 
of persons whose vision is imperfect. It consists 
of a frame of the size of a sheet of paper, travers- 
ed by brass wires, as many as lines are wanted 
on the page, and with a sheet of carbonated 
paper, such as is used for getting duplicates, 
pasted on the reverse side. With an ivory or 
agate stylus the writer traces his characters 
between the wires on the carbonated sheet, mak- 
ing indelible marks, which he cannot see, on the 
white page below. This treadmill operation has 
its defects ; and | have repeatedly supposed I had 
accqmplished a good page, and was proceeding 
in all the glow of compusition to go ahead, when 
I found 1 had forgotten to insert a sheet of my 
writing-paper below ; ; that my labor had all been 
thrown away, and that the leaf looked as blank 
as myself. Notwithstanding these and other 
whimsical distresses of the “kind, I have found 





| 
| 





my writing-case my best friend in my lonely 
hours, and with it have written nearly all that [ 
have sent into the world the last forty years. 

“ The manuscript thus written and decipher- 
ed—for it was in the nature of hieroglyphics— 
by my secretary, was then read to me for cor- 
rection, and copied off ina fair hand for the 
printer. All this, it may be thought, was rather 
a slow process, requiring the virtue of patience 
in all the parties concerned. But in time my 
eyes improved again. Before I had finished 
‘ Ferdinand and Isabella’ I could use them some 
hours every day. And thus they have continued 
till within a few years, though subject to occasion- 
al interruptions, sometimes of weeks, and some- 
times of months, when I could not look ata 
book. And this cireumstance, as well as habit 
—-second nature—has led me to adhere still to 
my early method of composition. Of late years 
I have suffered, not so much from inability of 
the eye as dimness of the vision, and the warn- 
ing comes that the time is not far distant when 
I must rely exclusively on the eyes of another 
for the prosecution of my studics. Perhaps it 
should be regeived as a warning that it is time 
to close them altogether.” 


FOSSIL INSECTS. 


Though it may at first seem a little out of 
place, let us anticipate here, forthe sake of the 
illustration which it affords, one of the sections 
of the other great division of our subject— that 
which treats of the fossil animals. Let us run 
briefly over the geological history of insects, in 
order that we may mark the peculiar light which 
it casts on the characer of the ancient floras. 
No insects have yet been detected in the Silurian 
or Old Red Sandstone Systems. They first ap- 
peared amid the hard, dry, flowerless vegetation 
of the Coal Measures, and in general suited to 
its character. Among these the scorpions take 
a prominent place—carnivorous arachnide of ill 
repute, that live under stones and fallen trunks, 
and seize fast with their nippers upon the crea- 
tures on which they prey, crustaceans, usually, 
such as the wood-louse ; or insects, such as the 
earth-beetles and their grubs. With the scor- 
pions there occur cockroaches of types not at all 
unlike the existing ones, and that, judging from 
their appearance, must have been foul feeders, 
to which scarce anything could have come amiss 
as food. Books, manuscripts, leather, ink, oil, 
meat, even the bodies of the dead, are devoured 
indiscriminately by the recent Blatta gigantea 
of the warmer parts of the globe—one of the 
most disagreeable pests of the European settler, 
or of war vessels on foreign stations. I have 
among my books an age-embrowned copy of 
Ramsay’s “Tea Table Miscellany,” that had 
been carried into foreign parts by a musical re- 


lation, after it had seen hard service at home, 
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and had become smoke dried and black ; and yet, not until that terminal creation to which we our- 


even it, though but little tempting, as might be 
thought, was not safe from the cockroaches ; for, 
finding it left open one day, they ate out in half 
an hour half its table of contents, consisting of 
several leaves. Assuredly, if the ancient Blatte 
were as little nice in their eating as the devourers 
of the “Tea Table Miscellany,” they would not 
have lacked food amid even the unproductive 
flora and meager fauna of the Coal Measures. 
With these ancient cockroaches a few locusts 
and beetles have been found associated together 
with a small Zinea—a creature allied to the 
common clothes-moth, and a Phasmia—a crea- 
ture related to the spectre insects. But the 
group is an inconsiderable one ; for insects seem 
to have occupied no very conspicuous place in 
the carboniferous fauna. The beetles appear to 
have been of the wood and seed deyouring 
kinds, and would probably have found their food 
among the conifers; the Phasmidz and grass- 
hopper would have lived on the tender shoots of 
the less rigid plants, their cotemporaries; the 
Tinea, probably on ligneous or cottony fibre. 
Not a single insect has the system yet produced 
of the nuw numerous kinds that seek their food 
among flowers. In the Oolitic ages, however, 
insects become greatly more numerous—so 
numerous that they seem to have formed almost 
exclusively the food of the earliest mammals, 
and apparently also of some of the flying reptiles 
of the time. The magnificent dragon-flies, the 
carnivorous tyrants of their race, were abundant ; 
and we now know that while they were, as their 
name indicates, dragons to the weaker insects, 
they themselves were devoured by dragons as 
truly such as were ever yet feigned by romancer 
of the middle ages. Ants were also common, 
with crickets, grasshoppers, bugs both of land 
and water, beetles, two-winged flies, and, in 
species distinct from the preceding carbonifcrous 
ones, the disgusting cockroaches. And for the 
first time amid the remains of a flora that seems 
to have had its few flowers—though flowers 
could have formed no conspicuous feature in even 
an Oolitic landscape—we detect, in a few broken 
fragments of the wings of butterflies, decided 
trace of the flower-sucking insects. Not, how- 
ever, until we enter into the great Tertiary di- 
vision do these become numerous. The first 
bee makes its appearance in the amber of the 
Eocene, locked up hermetically in its gem-like 
tomb—an embalmed corpse in a crystal coffin— 
along with fragments of flower-bearing herbs and 
trees. The first of the Bombycida too—insects 
that may be seen suspended over flowers by the 
scarce visible vibrations of their wings, sucking 
the honied juices by means of their long, slender 
trunks—also appear in the amber, associated 
with moths, butterflies, and a few caterpillars. 
Bees and butterflies are present in increased 
proportions in the latter Tertiary deposits; but 


selves belong was ushered on the scene did they 
receive their fullest development. There is ex- 
quisite poetry in Wordsworth’s reference to “ the 


(soft murmur of ihe vagrant bee,”’ 


*¢ A slender sound, yet hoary Time 
Doth to the soul exalt it with the chime 
Of all his years ; a company 
Of ages coming, ages gone, 
Nations from before them sweeping.” 
And yet, mayhap, the naked scientific facts of 
the history of this busy insect are scarcely less 
poetic than the pleasing imagination of the poet 
regarding it. They tell that man’s world, with 
all its griefs and troubles, is more emphatically 
a world of flowers than any of the creations that 
preceded it; and that as one great family—the 
grasses—were called into existence, in order, 
apparently, that he might enter in favoring cir- 
cumstances upon his two earliest avocations, and 
be in good hope a keeper of lierds and a tiller of 
the ground ; and as another family of plants— 
the Rosacee—was created in order that the gar- 
dens which it would be also one of his vocations 
to keep and to dress should have their trees. 
“ good for food and pleasant to the taste”; so 
flowers in general were profusely produced just 
ere he appeared, to minister to that sense of 
beauty which distinguishes him from all the 
lower creattires, and to which he owes not a few 
of his most exquisite enjoyments. The poet ac- 
cepted the bee asa sign of high significance ; the 
geologist also accepts, herasasign. Herentomb- 
ed remains testify to the gradual fitting up of 
{our earth asa place of habitation for a creature 
destined to seek delight fur the mind and the 
eye as certainly as for the grosser senses, and in 
especial marks the introduction of the stately 
forest trees, and the arrival of the delicious 
flowers. And, 

«¢ Thus in their stations lifting toward the sky 
The foliaged head in cloud-like majesty, ~ 
The shadow-casting race of trees survive: 

Thus in the train of Spring arrive 

Sweet flowers : what living eye hath viewed 
Their myriads ? endlessly renewed 
Wherever strikes the sun’s glad ray, 
Where’er the subtle waters stray, 

Wherever sportive zephyrs bend 

Their course, or genial showers descend.” 


Testimony of the Rocks. 


THE LAST NEW COMET. 


The Boston Advertiser has received informa- 
tion from the Observatory at Cambridge, Mass., 
to the effect that the new comet discovered on 
the 22d of August, by Mr. Tuttle, at the Ob- 
servatory, will doubtless be visible to the naked 
eye as soon as the moon ceases to rise until a 
late hour in the evening. On the evening of 
the Ist inst. it was seen in the vicinity of the 
stars Alcor and Miza® rapidly traversing the 
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constellation of Ursa Major, and is now entering | infotreation apply to Lippincott > Parry, corner of 
. . > Yr e « . ° S ‘ 
the constellation of Canes Venatici, moving in| Market and Second Streets, Philadelphia 


the direction of Arcturus. | 100 mo. 17th, 1857. pol ee 

| (\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

eee | YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter ses- 

Review of the Weather, d&c., for TENTH sion of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 
; month. | 11th month 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 


1856 1857, . Penms—$70 per session, one half payable inadvance. 
. pa . Wah the other in the middle of the session. 
— ag oe ete pont si ‘7 “ss | No extracharges. For further information address 
; day y 1 5 « | HENRY W. RIDGWAY, Crosswicks P. O., Burling- 
aAVy>,* © © se we ét-e 28 € 2 @ 6S e ~ r 
Cloudy without storms, .....++ 5 “ {10% | - Co., N. J. 
I ere ere Ce ee. mee | 16th mo. 3—3 m. 
Ordinary clear, . 2.2.22 eeee0 17 & 9H | 
Average mean temperature of the month 55.58°'55.79° | 
Highest Temp. occurring during do. 78 ‘* '76 * 
Lowest, ss * 6 sé 135 8 34 66 
Amount of rain falling 6s ‘ 1.29 in'2.69in 
Deaths in Philada. for the Four current 
weeks of the month das/ year, and Five, 
current wecks for the present .. . ,735 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Chel- 
ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th, 
and continue 16 weeks, where the usual branches of 
| an English education will be taught, and every atten- 
837 tion paid to the health and comfort of the children. 


; : | Terms $40. Noextra charges. Books furnished 
The average mcan temperature of the month at the usual prices. 


under review, for the past sixty-eight years has Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 

been 54.30 deg. The Highest during that . oer gue P. O., Montgomery Co., Penna. 
period, (1795, v4 deg., and the Lowest, (1827) ee scitinancaeclbiilali 
46 dey. REEN LAWN SEMINARY is situated neat 


From the above it will be seen, that the tem- \J Union-Ville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles 
perature of the month the pres: nt year has ex- south west of West Chester, and sixteen north west 
sselled the evcraes of 66 cen be cule chews & from Wilmington; daily stages to and from the latter‘ 

' 2 - a ee -) —s v and tri-weekly from the former place. The winter 
degree and an half, while the uniformity of tem- term will commence on the 2d of 11th mo. next, and 
perature (as to “ Mean,’’ “ Lighest,” and “ Low- continue twenty weeks. The course of instruction 
est,”’) with /ast year is worthy of notice. embraces all the usual branches, —o a thorougt: 

The quantity of rain that has fallen during English Education, Drawing included. erms: $57, 
th Mell a bias: Aihnees Mine tet fice a | = including Board, Washing, Tuition, use of Books. 

ie two Lal’ months thus far is _— than that pens, Ink and Lights. The French, Latin and Greek 
of last year, viz. 1856, Ninth and Tenth months [Languages taught at $5 each, extra, by experienced 
combined, 5 29 inches, 1857 ditto. 3.79 inches, and competent teachers, one a native ot New Hamp- 

The deuths, taking the proportion of weeks, shire, and a graduate of a popular College in that 


Sehty.teo leas State, whose qualifications have gained her a place 
a amongst the highest rank of teachers. The house is 
Philada. 10th mo. 7th, 1857. J. M. E. large, and in every way calculated to secure health 


aud comfort to thirty-five or forty pupils. 
For Circulars, address— 


. _ ; . EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principa!. 
Thou oughtest to be diligent in the pursuit of Union-Ville, P. O., Chester County, Pa. P 


such things as are needful for the body ; yet not 9th mo. Sth, 1857.—8 t. 
€ . SC y a vuis ae »§ - easement (tianininasiailcncmpiiiiiigs wines 
See : — es “i rene = ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
ears, and such ike passions, Dut quietly put | , YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
the issue of thy labors into God’s hands, and commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
patiently expect what he will bless them with. 2d of 11th mo., 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
Se = eens — For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


Frovr anp Mrau.—Their is a limited inquiry 
for Flour Sales to retailers and bakers, for fresh 
ground at $5 31 a $550 per bbl., and fancy brands 
trom $6} upto $7. Rye Flouris held at $4 25 per 
bbl. Nothing doing in Corn Meal. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat continue light, 
witb a slightly increased demand for it. Southern red 
is held at $1 25 « $1 26, and $1 30a $1 35 for good 
white; only a fewsamples were sold. Rye sells 
at?5c. Cornis dull, with sales of yellow at 70 a 71 | 
cents. Delaware oats are in fair supply at 32, and | 
Penna. at 33 a 35 cents per bushel. 


‘\LDRIDGE HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 

Winter session (for the education of young men 

and boys) of this Institution, will open on the 9th of 
11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. 

The branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught by the most approved methods of 
teaching founded on experience. 

Also the elements of the Latin and French languages. 

Terms, $70 per session. 

Those wishing to enter will please make early ap- 


‘ ' plication. 
CLoversrEeD.— The demand hts fallen off, with sales P F : ae . 
° ‘ te full ticul D . 
at 4 50 a 475 per 64 lbs. Timothy is bringing but $2 eee uit pestieutacs etieens the Peincignl for'e cir 


per bushel. Of Flaxseed the market is bare, and it , 


iS wanted at $1 40 cents per bushel. ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 


Eldridge Hill, Salem County N. J. 
8 mo. 29, 1857—8 w. 





anted a male teacher*for a Friends’ School at | _ : " 
‘Westfield, Burlington €ounty, N. J. For further | ferrinew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St., North side Penna. Pank 





ae 


<r 





